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ABSTRACT 

An examination is made of the? increasing educational 
demands of the modern workplace during a time when the makeup of an 
already shrinking workforce is becoming more composed of minorities, 
women, and immigrants. Articles in this newsletter issue discuss 
which jobs will grow cuid which will decline; the new educationail 
demands and skills required of the new workforce; amd the challenges, 
opportunities, and problems that will exist in the workplace over the 
next 11 years. A brief discussion of the labor shortage is presented 
from the aspect of the nation's birth rate and now that labor 
shortage will need to be replaced by minority cUid immigrant laborers. 
(GLR) 
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The Changing 
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by Donald A. Ranard 



Jobs are demanding more language^ math, and technical skills at a time 
when minorities, women, and immigrants are making up a larger share of 
a shrinking work force . . . 

New Jobs Demand New Skills 



WHEN the auto plant was automated, the managers offered Ed a promotion to 
production foreman. "All you gotta do is learn how to use a computer/' his boss told 
him, handing him a computer users' manual. But Ed, a high-school drop-out, had 
never leamed to read wdl. Too proud to reveal his problem, Ed turned down the 
job offer. Two weeks later, he was laid off. 

Until recently, it wasn't necessary to read or vmte well or know much math to 
get a good job. Factories, steel mills, and 
coal mines offered good-paying jobs to 
millions of workers with little or no 
literacy skills. 

But for those who can't read and write, 
commimicate dearly, or use mathematics, 
it is becoming more difficult to find a job 



that pays more than entry-level wages, 
labor specialists say. 

One reason fci- uds change is the 
widespread incree^se of service-sector jobs. 
People who hold service jobs — ^janitors, 
secTv-^taries, computer technicians, doctors, 
businesrmen — ^provide ser\uces rather 
than produce goods, and thr* ntunbers are 
growing at a time when Am 3n 
manufacturing jobs are declining, as 
companies substitute machinery for 
workers or go overseas, where labor costs 
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are cheaper. While manufacturing provided 
good-paying jobs to low-skilled and even un- 
skilled workers, good service jobs will require 
math, language, and reasoning skills. 

In addition, technological change will up- • 
grade the work required in jobs. In many compa- 
nies, for example, industrial robots have 
eliminated the need for production workers, 
while creating a need for robot operators and 
repairers.^ 

The way that work will be organized in the 
future will also require new skills. More and 
more companies, for example, are shifting from 
the old model of assembly-line production and 
top down management to more egalitarian "work 
teams," a Japanese-style model of production 
that demands more communication and coopera- 
tion among workers. The work team approach 
means that each worker must communicate with 
some precision with other members of the team," 
says Per Oiristiansen, an educatioiial consultant 
at the Polaroid Company, which uses work 
teams in its camera assembly divison. 'They also 
need to work cooperatively rather than 
competitively." 

The work team model can also demand more 
technical skills, as workers take on responsibili- 
ties that used to belong to supervisors and spe- 
cialists. At Polaroid, work teams are doing more 
quality control, a task which requires some 
knov/ledge of math and which previously was 
handled by a separate department 

This isn't to say that all jobs in the future 
will demand high skills. In fact, there will be a 
greater need thaii ever for cashiers, sales clerks, 
busboys, waiters, cooks, janitors, fast food work- 
ers, and housekeepers — ^jobs that require low to 
modest skills.2 But these jobs tend to pay consid- 
erably less than low- to medium-skilled blue- 
collar jobs. And they offer less opportunity for 
upward mobility than other jobs- 



^'Ihere are a few exceptions lo this gcners^l trend. Some fast 
food chains, for example;, have reduced the need for literacy 
t)y u^ig pictures of food items on cash register keys. 

2£ven low-skill service jobs can require a basic ability to 
jcad and write; add and subtract, and communicate dearly. 
Seles derks, for examjde, often have to write up or<krs, com* 
pute price lists, read merchandise catalogs, and respond to 
customers' n.^qucstSw 
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Worlcer slalls don't matcli job sidlls 

At a time when many jobs are demanding 
Wgher skills, studies show that large numbers of 
workers — ^20 million, by one estimate — have 
Ktile more than basic reading, writing, and com- 
putational sk?Jls. A 1986 study of the literacy 
skills of 21- to 25-year-olds by the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) found 
that while most young adults could read, write, 
and cornpule at a basic level, large numbers were 
unable to perform tasks of moderate difficulty, 
and only a small percentage could handle com- 
plex tasks. For example, on the reading and writ- 
ing portion of the test, about 95% of the subjects 
could fill out a job application form, but only 



about 57% could follow directions using a map, 
and less than 9% could use a bus schedule* la the 
math section, about 92% could add up numbers on 
a bank deposit slip, but under a third were able 
to imderstand a loan ad well enouj^ to determine 
the amount of interest charged by the ad- 
vertisen^ 

Comparing job demands and worker skills, 
the Hudson Institute concludes that there is a 
looming mismatdi between jobs and the ability 
of workers to do them. An estimated 75% of all 
workers joining the workforce over the next 11 
years will have low to mid-level literacy skills, 
but only 40% of the new jobs will be at these lev- 
els. And only 5% of the new workers will have 



3aearly, the NAEP study raises concenis about the ability of young workers to handle the increasing demands of the workforce. 
But it also indicates that by the popular definitio'- of nUiteraqT— i.e, the inability to read or write anything--and contrary to 
many media reports, illiteracy is not a major problem in America. Approximatdy 6% of the NAEP subjeds had only a basic read- 
ing level (fourth grade or below), and even fewer (less than 2%) were unable to read or write anything. Tnese figures have led re- 
seard>er Lany Mikuledcy, among others, to suggest that literacy programs shift at least some of their focus from "the minority of 
adults experiencing extreme literacy diL'^ties* to "the mudi larger percentage of adults reading above the fourtlt-grade level, 
but not well enough to casfly function In sodely . - . [and whol need a different sort of teadiing than the basic literacy . . . tr?:Aing 
being provided by most volimteer tutors." 
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the skills to qualify for some of the fastest- 
growing occupations, such as nursing and 
management 

"The skills gap poses a threat to American 
society that goes beyond simply the economy," a 
recent issue of BusinessWeek magazine warns. 
One possible scenario: If new workers don't im- 
prove their skills, a growing number of job seek- 
ers could end up competing for low-skilled jobs. 



while higher-skilled jobs go unfilled. This, in 
turn, could drive down wages for low-skilled 
workers, who can least afford it, and raise wages 
for the most skilled and educated. "If we don't 
boost the skills of the bottom ranks of the 
workforce, we'll have an even more divided soci- 
ety than we have now," 'jays Irwin Kirsch, a re- 
searcher at Educational Testing Services in 
Princeton, N.J. H 



Building a More Diverse Worlcforce 



IT is not only the nature of work that will change 
over the next 11 years. The make-up of the 
workforce will undergo dramatic change, as 
well, with fewer white males and more minori- 
ties, immigrants, and women entering the 
workforce. Over the next 11 years, only 15% of 
those entering the workforce will be white 
males, the Hudson Institute estimates. The rest 
will be minorities, women, and immigrants. 
"Building a new, more diverse work force and 
making it tick will be Corporate America's big- 
gest challenges in the decade ahead," Business- 
VV>iJt observes. 

for minorities^ problems and 
opportunities 

It is no small paradox that for disadvan- 
taged minorities the next 10 to 20 years will pose 
extraordinary problems as well as unprecedented 
opportunity. 

At a time when jobs are demanding higher 
skills, blacks end Hispanics lag far behind 
whites in reading, writing, and math, studies 
show. In addition to lacking the right skills, mi- 
norities are stuck in the wrong jobs, with too few 
in the fast-growing fields and too many in the 
slow-growing ones. One study found that blacks 
and Hispanics were 35% more likely than others 
to have jobs in occupations projected to lose the 
most emplyees beween 1978 and 1990. 

Despite these obstacles, minorities could 
find themselves in a better position in the job 
market over the next decade. The reason: At a 



time when the overall number of workers has 
dropped, causing a labor shortage, the number of 
black and Hispanic workers is increasing. With 
fewer workers to choose from, employers might 
provide the less advantaged with better job op- 
portunities and more training. Econonuc necessi- 
ty, it is hoped, may finally accomplish what 
years of social action have failed to produce. 
'Tor the first time in our history, the needs of 
the disadvantaged and the needs of employers 
may be merging," BusinessWeek observes 
hopefully. 

But while an increasing number of companies 
are providing skills training to their less skilled 
workers, it is unlikely that business alone will 
solve the problems facing minorities. Although 
business spends $30 billion a year on corporate 
training, most of the money is spent on job- 
specific skills training rather than the more bas- 
ic skills that the disadvantaged need— and 
without the basic skills they can't take advan- 
tage of job-specific skills training. A recent re- 
port. Jump Start: The Federal Role in Adult 
Literacy, notes that it makes less econonuc sense 
for business to invest in basic literacy skills be- 
cause these skills are much more "portable" than 
job-specific skills— that is, they can be carried 
much more easily from one company to another. 
And because low-level employees— those most 
likely to need basic skills instruction— often 
have a high turnover rate, business is less veil- 
ing to invest in them. 

Moreover, most American workers are em- 
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ployed by e-mail finns, a trend that is expected to continue over the 
next decade. Many of the:;e businesses simply can't afford to mount 
training programs of any significance. 
. And, as the Hudson Institute points out business has other op- 
• tions than training: It can taise wages to attract more qualified 
workers, it can try to substitute technology for labor, and it can 
move job sites to areas of the country or the world with a larger 
pool of workers. 

"If the policies and employment patterns of the present contin- 
ue, it is likely that the demographic opportumty of the 1990s will 
be missed, and by the year 2000 the problems of [minoritiesl . . . 
will be worse than they are today," the Hudson institute warns. In- 
vestments in education and training, as well as other social assis- 
tance programs, are needed, the report concludes — "not only to 
insure that employers have a qualified workforce, but to finally 
deliver the equality of opportunity that has been America's great 
unfulfilled promise." 

A better place for women 

In only 20 years, feminism, financial need, and higher educa- 
tional levels among wome i, have changed America from a society 
in which most women stayed home to one in which the majority 
work outside the home. 

As more women joined the worl'^orce, it was hoped that em- 
ployers would take major steps to acconunedate the special needs of 
women. So far that hasn't happened. Only 5% of U.S. companies, 
for example, help their workers with chUd '"are. 

Until recently, employers didn't have to pay much attention to 
the needs of women. Escalating living costs and a surplus of male 
workers meant that women and their families needed the money 
more than companies needed women. But as the labor pool shrinks, 
women will be in a better position to make demands, labor special- 
ists predict. 

The Hudson Institute predicts that in order to help women bet- 
ter balance the demands of work and home: 

• Both government and industry will provide more child care, 
since there is ample evidence that women are more likely to enter 
and remain in the workforce if childcare is available. In addition, 
school systems may lower the age for starting school to five or even 
younger. 

• Employers will offer more flexible schedules. More emplyees 
will work part-time and at home, and more will be allowed to 
choose their own hours at work. A more generous leave policy will 
permit workers to take months of unprad leave to care for a sick, 
disabled, or newborn family member. 

These and other changes will encourage iDore women to join the 
workforce over the next decade, companies hope. The U.S. Burtsau 
for Labor Statistics predicts that in the year 2000, about 47% of the 
workforce will be women, and 61% of all women will be at work. 
And more women will be entering traditionally male occupations, 
such as law, engineering, fand business management. 
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New challenges for new arrivals 

In the past twenty years, more iirjnigrants 
have come to the U.S. than at any time since the 
turn of the century. Between 1970 and 1980, the 
foreign-bom population increased by 4^ million. 
If these trends continue, immigration will add 
more than nine million people to the U.S. popu- 
lation and four million to ihe labor force by the 
year 2000. 

Today's inunigrants represent a diverse mix 
of social and educational backgrounds. The for- 
eign-bom who arrived in the 1970s are both bet- 
ter- and less-educated than the average 
Americaw: 22% were college graduates, compared 
to 16% of native-bom Americans, while 25% had 
less than 5 years of school, compared to 3% of 
natives. 

For the well-educated immigrant or refugee, 
the economy may offer better opportunities than 
ever before. In th^ past, a surplus of native-bom 
skilled worken) meant that even highly educat- 
ed foreign-bom workers often had to start at the 
bottom. But as the labor pool shrinks, employers 
might be expected to overlook the language defi- 
ciencies of otherwise qualified workers. 

For the less-educated and less-skilled immi- 
grant or refugee, the new workplace will offer 
both opportunities and problems. On the one 
hand, a shortage of yoimg workers is making it 
easier for the unskilled newcomer to find entry- 
level employment, particularly in service jobs 
traditionally filled by young workers. "If you 
can breathe and walk, you can get a job," says a 
job specialist in northem Virginia, where a low 
unemployment rate has caused a seriout} shortage 
of hotel, restaurant, and fast-food workers. 

On the other hand) the immigrant or refugee 
lacking English or nrath skills may find it hard- 
ei "ihan ever to find anything but entry-level em- 
ployment. And without these basic skills, it will 
be difficult to take advantage of the training 
programs that provide the job-specific skills 
needed to get a better job. 

But what many immigrants and refugees lack 
in skills, they more than make up for in their 



drive to succeed. The owner of a janitorial sevice 
in Reston, Virgihia, started hiring refugee and 
immigrants when she couldn't find teenagers to 
fill the jobs. "Before, people quit for the same 
reasons you or Twould quit: The work is boring, 
demeaning, and all those things you don't want 
in a job," she told a reporter* "But most of these 
people are trying to improve themselves. I know 
many of them are thinking, T don't want to be a 
janitor for the rest of my life. But this is a 
start/ " And for many refugees, past hardship 
strengthens resolve. "No matter how hard it is," 
says a Cambodian refugee who works at two jani- 
torial jobs, "if s not hard for me. [In Cambodia] i 
worked in a . . . labor camp from morning until it 
was so dark you couldn't see the ground any 
more." 

Since English language skills will be more 
important than ever in the new workplace, the 
exceptional motivation of most immigrants and 
refugees to leam the language is a hopeful sign. 
Indeed, the demand for ESL in many parts of the 
country outpaces the supply. At a time when a 
high percentage of native-bom Americans are 
dropping out of adult basic education programs, 
"the motivation of most ESL students is excep- 
tionally high," Jump Start notes. 'Trograms in 
Califomia, Texas, Illinois, and other states are 
swamped with applicants. Most ESL students are 
in the workforce, and many go to extraordinary 
lengths to seek help. On average, retention -ates 
andieaming gains are high." 

The increasing sophistication of ESL .pro- 
grants is one reason for those gains. "[T]he ESL 
field is far. ahead of most of the the rest of the 
adult education effort," Jump Start notes. "A 
high-quality teaching force has been developed, 
and instructional techniques, assessment tools, 
and delivery systems have been refined." Cer- 
tainly, one cause for optimism is that more and 
more ESL programs in the U.S. are providing the 
kind of effective and innovative training which 
the overseas program offers and which has been 
shown !o make a clear difference in the lives of 
refugees and immigrants. B 
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